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ForGet ME NOT, FoR 1828.—Every succeeding year this 
charming and deservedly popular Annual, affords us ground 
for new admiration. The present volume contains a number 
ef beautiful embellishments, executed in the first style, and 
does credit to the engraver, whose talents have been employed 
with so much merit to himself. From its interesting contents, 
we have only space to select the two following pieces of 
poetry by the two greatest poets of the day—Moore and 
CAMPBELL. 


ERIN MA VOURNEEN. 
EY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


When the pure soul of honour shall cease to inspire thee 
And kind hospitality leave thy gay shore, 

And the nations that know thee shall cease to admire thee, 
Then, Erin ma Vourneen! I’ll love thee no more! 


When the trumpet of fame shall cease to proclaim thee, 
Of heroes the nurse, as in ages of yore; 

And the muse, and the records of genius disclaim thee, 
Then Erin ma Vourneen! Ill love thee no more! 


When thy brave sons shall cease to be generous and witty, 
And cease to be loved by the fair they adore, 

And thy daughters shall cease to be virtuous and pretty, 
Then, Erin ma Vourneen, I’ll love the no more! 


LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 
BY THOS. CAMPBELL, ESQ. | 


» Qh, Death! if there be quiet in thine arms, 
And I must cease—gently, oh gently come 
To me! and let my soul learn no alarms, 
But strike, e’er a shriek can echo, dumb, 
Senseless, and breathless.—And thou, sickly life, 
If the decree be writ that I must die, 
Do thou be guilty of no needless strife, 
Nor pull me downwards to mortality, 
When it were fitter I should take a flight. 
But whither? Holy Pity, hear, oh hear! 
And lift me to some far off skyey sphere, 
Where I may wonder in celestial light; 
Might it be so~-t!en would my spirit fear 
o quit the things I have so loved, when seen— 
The air, the pleasant sun, the summer green— 
Knowing how few would shed one kindly tear, 
Or keep in mind that I had ever been? 


{From the Boston Spectator. } 
TRAVELLING. 

1 shall never forget my cousin Bobby, when he and 
myself placed ourselves in a four wheeled vehicle, 
called a stage, for the first time, on our way to the 
city. Bobby at the hour of seven A. M., bundled in 
with me, he holding in his dexter fist ‘ a pretty con- 


siderable kind of a darnation minced pie,’ into which | 


he made no fool of a dental path. Infact, at each 
operation of the onslaught, plum and whortleberry 
made their appearance on each side of his mastiga- 
ting engine, like Indians at an ambuscade, while at 
every jump of the tee-to-tem-carriage, pie and Bobby 
were glomerated upon his neighbor’s bosom of the 
middle seat. This was some seventeen years since, 
when horses, that were fit for no other earthly se- 
vice, were, as a dernier resort, thrust in to draw a 
stage coach. Forty miles per diem was then a task 
not easily accomplished, and the feat, when perform- 
ed, was spoken of in the news-papers, Bobby and I 
arrived in Boston at sun-set, he having demolished 
his pie, and J, my patience and freshness. And bless 


me how have things changed since those days! Bob- 
by now struts on change, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, is a Director in one of the Banks, a member of 
the Old South, and a stickler for etiquette. Bobby 
would not now tell the difference between a pump- 
kin an a pine apple, and thinks sweetened-water is 
anti-orthodox. From feeding pigs he stuffs rickety 
children, and his eldest daughter named after his aunt 
Bet, an old maid, now spins music upon a piano, when 
her reverend ancestor for whom she was named 
Elizabeth, spins flax. Bobby has emerged from the 
clownish into the aristocratic name of Robert, and if 
one should speak to him of pie, the very foundation 
of his fortunes, he would stare like an owl at noon. 
Strange events turn up with the roll of years, and 
among all modern improvements, the facility for 
travelling has taken its stand. This very day have I 
stepped into a stage at the very spot whereat Bobby 
and I took our first journey, and instead of four lame, 
halt and blind horses, I was whirled along by four 
grays, fit for a king, and was four hours only on a 
road which cost Bobby and myself a long summer’s 
day. Reminiscence was busy with the past, and the 
pie and prosperity, and gray horses and despatch, 
and fortune, and geese and ladies, whiled away the 
hours, until upon this very evening I took Bobby by 
the hand and brought to his recollection his debut in 
town, (now city) when, with a fashionable stare, he 
told me he had quite forgotten the circumstance. 

Hang his affectation. The truth is, that private 
carriages may now remain in their stables; civil dri- 
vers, swift horses, agreeable companions, attentive 
hosts, excellent pies, and convenient lodgings can en- 
able a man to travel from one end of the United 


States to the other with the rapidity of a despatch, 


and with the comfort of a lord. These convenien- 
cies assimulate Kentucky with Connecticut, and gra- 
dually must wear out sectional feeling. Our stage 
coaches more resemble a party of gentlemen, ac- 
quainted with each other, upon an excursion of plea- 
sure, than a mixture of strangers, each bound upon 
his own jaunt of business. It is the duty of each 
one in a stage coach to make himself agreeable to his 
companions, and therein to practice upon the maxim, 
that society is the soul of existence. Happy are we 
to say, that some of our dearest acquaintances were 
obtained in a stage coach, and that, in various routes 
throughout the United States, we have ever found 
propriety to be the order of the vehicle, and that un- 
protected ladies have ever been treated by all its 
temporary indwellers with chivalric courtesy. There 
is no better proof of the improvement of man, as the 
march of education goes onward in its course, than 
those delicate attentions which a lone female receives 
from the hands of those into whose company she is 
thrown by the chances ofa stage coach. Chivalry 
here may be exhibited, and that man who is the most 
respectfully attentive toa lady under such circum- 
‘stances, stamps himself, not only in her eye, but in that 


of every true gentleman, as one who has ‘sat at good 
men’s feasts,’ and is entitled toa passport to the fire- 
side and acquaintance of purity herself. The true 
gentleman is no less thus, in a stage coach than in a 
drawing room. The ceremony of an introduction, 
was never intended to change surliness to politeness, 
but merely to acquaint one with the name of the ob- 
ject upon which his civility is to be bestowed. Si- 
lence does well for the hour of contemplation or of 
sleep—but to place seven or eight rational, perhaps 
accomplished beings, into a vehicle of six by ten, and 
for fashion or prudery to enjoin upon them for a 
twelve hours ride, a locked-jaw stillness, neither ac- 
cords with comfort or improvement. A stage com- 
panion is a thing most easily shaken off, should he be 
unworthy, and should be cherished, if valuable. 
There is no magic in the sentence pronounced by a 
third person, viz.—‘ Mr. Snozzle this is Mr. Noodle’ 
—no legerdemain trick, which makes one more ac- 
quainted with another in this seeming spell; and the 
most fastidious, as to their associates in life, need not 
hesitate to open the orifice of their heads to address 
a companion placed by fortune in the same moveable 
machine. The history resources and prosperity of 
the various parts of our country, are most frequently 
disseminated by, and understood froma steam-boat 
or stage conversation, and such converse is, to a de- 
gree, aschool both to the old and young. Moreo- 
ver, it sometimes is of immense commercial, as well 
as of literary advantage, for Bobby this evening told 
me, that in the days of cotton speculation, he made 
his first important and gainful bargain, by learning 
news from a stage companion, and practising upon 
the information. But if we narrow down this sub- 
ject to the time being, while we are in this chance- 
to-be-overset prison, we shall find the mile stones to 
approximate more rapidly—time to add the force of 
steam to his pinions—fatigue to be cheated of its 
weariness—and spleen to be neutralized of its cor- 
rosion. Now kind gentlemen and fair ladies, when 
you next are boxed up within the limits of a stage 
coach, remember, that perforce you must ride togeth- 
er to the end of your several journies, and that by 
mutual condescension, and politeness of a generous 
cast, you will shorten your distance, render pleasant 
your path, and part with mutual regret, better satis- 
fied with yourselves and each other, than by obstin- 


ately taking a game of mum chance. 
ICHABOD. 


BSSAY. 


REVIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEMALE SEX IN 
ENGLAND, FROM THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO 


THE PRESENT TIME. 
[Concluded.} 

Equally anequivocal and cheering has been the 
influence of Sunday Schools upon the great mass of 
British females, constant as the return of the pure 
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Sabbath light, iff almost every parish of England, 
you may see groupes of female children, gathering 


_ from every quarter, their happy faces beaming with 


intelligence—their snowy bosoms palpitating with 
new and immortal hope. Now this simple institu- 
tion is opening upon the female sex a higher and 
better existence. It regards the whole sex as pos- 
sessed of minds. It isspreading the lights of know- 
ledge as bountifully as the sun does his. Its zenith 
must be transforming and radical, when we know 
that it throws upon several hundred thousand fe- 
males the best influences of knowledge, at their 
most susceptible period of life. 


A map of the world, and an history of the world 
present to the female sex a most melancholy picture. 
Every where they have been nearly stricken out of 
national existence, regarded as so many useful beasts 
of burden, or collected together as a magnificent 
show, or subjected to a living death as suited the will 
of capricious and tyrannical man. These mournful 
facts have shown the English female community, not 
only the transcendent value of knowledge in their 
own sex, but it has opened before them a new and 
appropriate field for active benevolence. It is now 
brought within the sphere of females to search out 
objects for benevolent relief, to go to the spots where 
disease is doing his sad work—to ascend the dark 
garret and traverse the wretched lane, and even to 
carry life and hope into the dampness of dungeons. 
This was always done in solitary instances in En- 
gland, but it is now coming to be an allotted part of 
the business of life. A personal responsibility, con- 
straining to vigorous and systematic action, is felt, 
leaving the poor pageantry of earth to glitter its 
little while,and ladies of rank have nobly consecrated 
themselves to a work whose record ison high. This 
we repeat has made a new erain female history. It 
has clothed the sex with other and better charms 


_ than name, or comely feature, or bright decoration. 


In this review, it would be unjust, not to advert to 
the ability and success, with which Miss Edgeworth 
has carried forward her favourite and important ob- 
jects. As is well known, she has attempted most 
perseveringly to carry Lord Bacon's inductive sys- 
tem of instruction into the education of children. In 
setting up bounds to the appetite, in correcting the 
temper, chastening the fancy, promoting an equable 
growth of all the intellectual and social faculties, 
and in adapting her precepts to the countless varie- 
ty of minds which pass under review, she has found 
an illimitable scope for her great powers of obser- 
vation. Her sound sense, and practical and original 
thoughts, she has spread out through a score of oc- 
tavos, and she has spread them out in direct defiance 
to the previous and prevalent views of education. 
Contrary to the influence of the ten thousand books 
of fiction with which England-swarmed, she main- 
tains thata woman has a mind, not made upof sensibi- 
lities, and emotions, and instincts, but of sterling in- 
tellectual qualities—a mind that can be, and ought 
to be made familiar with the facts of science and 
philosophy, so far as they shall qualify her for her 
important duties. She bas placed before her coun- 
trywomen noble objects of pursuit, and multiplied 
before them, indefinitely, rational sources of amuse- 
ment. If she had made them, in a different sense 
trom what she has, accountable beings, and drawn 
her motives from the christian revelation, and from 
an invisible eternity, her books would be worthy of 
all praise. 

As fellow-workers, she has had such accomplished 
names as Mr. Chapone, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor, 


great cause of education; and who has not been 
charmed with their sound thoughts, elegant diction, 
correctness and exalted hopes? Who ever read the 
‘Hymns in Prose,” of Mrs. Barbauld, without an 
immediate perception, that they were exactly adapt- 
ed to children—such a union of sweet and delicate 
language, of child-like simplicity, and of warm, be- 
nevolent feelings! In the “ Allegories” of Jane Tay- 
lor, we see’an instant occupation of the most striking 
topics—an inimitable union of serious advice and 
innocent humour—of playful fancies, and sound in- 
struction. Such writers have only to open their 
lips and persuasion flows out—only to unlock the 
casket of gems and delicate feet will run to pick 
them up, and bright eyes twinkle with new delight 
at their colours. 
As might be expected, these writers have pour- 
trayed with peculiar felicity the pleasures of home. 
Not contented with giving a bold outline of domestic 
happiness, they have themselves repeatedly showed 
us the interior economy of a happy household. They 
have developed the principles of order and comfort, 
and the maxims of purity and love. Woman was 
every where the presiding genius. Ifshe was faith- 
ful to her trust, voices of congratulation met her at 
every step. Fraternal and filial affections sweetly 
mingled; the native dwelling was an object of warm 
attachment. All the scenes around it—the mur- 
muring brook, the thickets where the little sisters 
sported—-the rock which had made them a covert 
for their sports, and on which the new-born Jambs 
a thousand times sported, these writers have recall- 
ed and re-embodied in pure and forcible language. 
In so doing, they have furnished materials for sim- 
ple and genuine poetry. ‘They have opened a foun- 
tain deeper and clearer, than ever gushed from Gre- 
cian hill. The feelings which cluster round chidren 
of the same blood bear some of the choicest fruits of 


—of mysterious emotion, or of unimaginable gran- 
deur. It is simple and sincere affection. It is the 
kind intercourse of friends. It is the outpouring of 
filial sorrow. It is the memorial of heart-felt mourn- 
ing. It is the happv prospect of a family meeting 
on the other side of death. Now in these feelings 
and these facts, are concealed pure and rich veins of 
poetry—written inthe universal Janguage of nature, 
endearing,unaffected, delicious poetry. Intothis wide 
field, Mrs. Hemans has entered, and reared many a 
beautiful flower. Miss Edgeworth, and Miss More 
had helped to plantthe ground, and had enlarged 
its boundaries. It remained for their sister in song 


to nurture the springing fruit, and gather a rejoicing 
harvest. | 


In short these distinguished female writers do re- 
ceive a better reward than the prospective gratitude 
of all succeeding generations. They see a large 
community rising up on a higher level—a whole sex 
becoming intelligent and virtuous and happy. They 
have not, like Madam de Stael, astonished the world 
by the depth and wisdom of their political researches; 
and they have wisely left to men the labour of plun- 
ging into the earth to analyze its elements, and of 
‘walking through the heavens,” to measure the sun 
and stars of other worlds; they have devoted their 
first and last, and unweariéd labours to the good of 
this. They have taken that mysterious thing—an 
infant soul, as it first smiled on the shores of being, 
watched its opening gems of promise, covered it from 
untimely frosts, guarded it against too early maturity, 
promoted its perfect growth, seen it shed its flowers 
of fragance, and cast abroad its healing leaves, till 
ministering angels transplanted the stock to happier 


and Hannah More, These have laboured in the 


climes. EVANDER. 


poetry. There is nothing of extravagant adventure} 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 

Continuation of Childe Harold, by M. De Lamartine. 

‘¢ Le Dernier Chant du Pelerinage de Childe Har- 
old,” is not, as the name might naturally lead one to 
imagine, a translation into French of the Fourth 
Canto, but the original work of a young Frenchman 
of genius, who, recommencing the story of the wan- 
derings of Harold at the point where Lord Byron had 
brought them toa conclusion, and identifying, com- 
pletely, the real with the fictitious hero, proceeds 
with the pilgrimage of the poet from Italy to Greece, 
“to the last scene of all, which ended the sad event- 
ful history” of our lamented countryman. The work 
of M. de Lamartine is evidently the production 
of a person who has made the poetry of Lord Byron 
a favorite and peculiar study; and in spite of many 
grave and glaring blemishes, some of which are suffi- 
ciently startling to an English reader, we have no 
hesitation in asserting, that it is by far the most po- 
etical and by far the most eloquent tribute which has 
yet been offered tohis memory. Like Childe Harold, 
of which it is in some degree the continuation and 
conclusion, it contains no plot whatever, but is mere- 
ly the history of Lord Byron’s departure from Italy, 
and of his arrival and death in Greece. We are first 
introduced to the hero at his country palace on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, the evening of his de- 
parture; the vessel that is to bear him away is alrea- 
dy in the bay—his suite already embarked, a page 
and two horses alone wait him inthe avenue. His 
last visit is to the apartment of his love, whom he 
leaves asleep, without bidding her farewell. We 
think there is a great deal of beauty in the following 
description, and something of the eastern voluptuous- 
ness of Moore in the painting of the decorations of 
the chamber. The entrance of Harold bears also a 
resemblance, perhaps intentional, to the scene—the 
last scene in the Corsair—when Conrad enters the 
dwelling of Medora. 

(TRANSLATED. ]} 
VI. 
But no—all sleeps not—mark from pane to pane 
A flambeau glimmers—all is dark again; 
It comes, recedes, by turne is seen and hid; 
Lights it the lover’s, or the murderer’s lid? 
The wavering beam it cast along the sand 
Would speak a guilty and a trembling hand; 
Tt comes, desceiids, and now its red rays fall 
On yonder angle of the palace wall, 
While the eye wanders, marking by the glare, 
Curtains of silk, and Eastern carpets, where 
The foot awakes no echo;—on the wall, 
The Painter’s hand hath richly lavish’d all 
That his art knows of beautiful and fair, 
Without a veil to check the gazer there. 
How softly yon penumbra lamp of night, 
From marble tripod, flings its snowy light! | 
And the dim flambeau, with its glare of gloom, 
Shows like a torch expiring o’eratomb. __ 
While in that light of mingled night and day, 
A youthful fair, unconscious, dreams away; 
Bare is her brow, dishevelled streams her hair, 
As sleep in sport had wrapt her ringlets fair, 
That kiss her snowy neck, and brightly shed 
Their golden tresses o’er her ebon bed; 
While near her couch, in gay confusion thrown, 
Lie the bright dresses that the eve had known -— 
The rings, the necklace, and the rich brocade, 
And flow’rs whose bloom hath scarce begun to fade, 
While one fair arm, uncover’d, hanging o’er, 
Still seems to seek the bracelets worn before. 
VIL. 

Ha! the door opens! say what footstep rude 
Disturbs so late that beauty’s solitude? 
*Tis he—tis Harold! aud how changed by time 
That thus his cheek hath furrow’d ere his prime! 
Yet genius still lights up that haughty eye, 
Alas! as light’ning lights a wintry sky! 

_ Wildly the tresses of that red torch play, 


But Harold’s thoughts are wilder far than they: 
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There is a bitter calmness in his smile, 

As if contempt and love were mixed the while; 
His cheek is doubly pale, but deem nat thence 
That his heart own remorse or penitence. 

And now he stands a!l motienless, beside 

The couch of beauty, dreaming in the pride 
Of youth, and grace, and loveliness, and all 
That Heav’n hath giv’n to woman, since the Fall. 
But sleep her eyes’ voluptuous charm hath hid, 
With silken lash and alabaster lid; 

And a slight trace upon that snowy brow, 
Speaks of some sorrow scarce forgotten now;— 
Yet still a smile is on her lip—the eye 

May gaze in rapture, but the breast must sigh, 
For in that smile there is no love, howe’er 
Voluptuous passion rule and revel there; 

And a slight quiver of the lip doth tell 

Of sorrow e’en in sleep remember’d well; 

And that white cheek so softly pillow’d there, 
Droops like a lily in the sultry air 

Of the noon-sun, or in the western gale— 

For love will blanch the fairest face as pale. 


These verses are sufficiently Byronian, but the 
whole poem abounds with close and successful imita- 
tions; indeed many passages are literal translations 
_ from the English; we say successful imitations, be- 
cause M. de Lamartine’s genius evidently requires no 
* foreign aid of ornament;” and we have therefore no 
doubt, that in copying so olosely the manner and ex- 
pression of Lord Byron, he has done so with the in- 
tention of giving to his poem,as much as possible, the 
character of the Last Canto of Childe Harold. The 
following verses (which are the only other long quo- 
tation for which we can find room) are strongly mark- 
ed with this character; the opening lines are exactly 
a translation of— 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves sound beneath me asa steed 
That knows his rider. 
XV. 
How the glad wind salutes my sail! and hark, 
How the wave sings its welcome to my bark, 
Even asa steed that knows his rider well, 
Neighs at his voice, and bounding, spurns the fell! 
And thou, dark Ocean! whose tempestuous breast 
Is like mine own, a stranger still to rest; 
Oft have thy billows swept around my prow; 
Thou know’st what once I was,—what am I now!— 
That which I have been; stilla mystery, 
A storm that ever murmurs wild and high; 
A dreadful dream, that changes, but in vain; 
A wreck and remnant of the past,—a stain 
Upon the future, restless as the waves 
That ceaseless murmur through their coral caves, 
And bear from shore to shore their wailing hoarse, 
And float, and yet advance not in their course. 
What have my days been? and what are they? when 
Blest to myself, or to my fellow-men? 
To what point have | tended: or what fruit 
Gather’d that paid the labour of pursuit? 
Yet every various path my madness tried, 
Alast without an object or a guide! 
And js there then no lofty end,—no goal, 
Worthy the high aspirings of the soul, 
Which hope may seek, exulting to exclaim— 
«My strength may fail, but yonder liesmy aim?” 
The swallow, changing with the changing year, 
Flits o’er the deep another nest to rear; 
The pilot, spite the elemental wars 
Seeks his fix’d pharos mid surrounding stars; 
The audacious eagle, with his towering crest, 
Wings to the sun—the stock-dove to her nest; 
in unknown seas, though wild the tempest sweep, 
‘The compass guides the vessel o’er the deep; 
But man alone sees naught to mark his way, 
‘To-day, to-morrow, still like yesterday, 
Forever changing, and or aim without, 
Recedes, advauces, and is lost in doubt. - 


The noble bard pursues his moralizing, in thesame 
train, for a page or two farther, when on a suddena 
rail is descried to the distance, | 


and on a nearer approach, tbey discover the standard 
of the Crescent, floating from the mainmast of a 
Turkish three-decker- Prudence would have coun- 
selled flight; Harold, however, and his ‘‘]eger brick,” 
making nothing of the Mussulman: and after an ob- 
stinate contest, he is on the point of walking off with 
the Turk and all her crew, when her Captain (fol- 


||lowing the example of Minotti in the Siege of Co- 


rinth) prevents this last disgrace, by setting fire to a 
train: before, however, the powder-magazine ex- 
plodes, Harold avails himself of the ‘ notice to quit.” 
To those who have read the Siege of Corinth, the 
description of the catastrophe will require no trans- 
lation, — 

Mais le salpetre en feu lance un dernier eclair$ 

L’air fremit, la coup part, le vasseau vole en l’air. 

Ses eclat retombant de distance en distance. 

Sement d’un son lugubre un lugubre silence: 

L’onde eteint les debris, l’air emporte de bruit, 

Et l’ocean n’est pius que silence et que nuit. 
In the middle of this horrid night and silence, Har- 
old (like Don Juan at the Siege of Ismail) hears the 
cry ofa child, and instead of waiting for the long-boat, 
springs overboard, though it wasas dark as midnight, 
“‘nage au bruit,” and returns triumphant with an in- 
fant in his arms, who, wonderful to tell, he discovers 
to be a scidn of the noble house of Byron; Harold is, 
of course rather astonished, ‘‘il n’en croit passes 
yeux;” however, he determined to act “ en bon pere,” 
and takes the little unfortunate to his arms. 
_ After a prosperous voyage, and a splendid invoca- 
tion to Homer, (but too long to quote or translate,) 
Harold arrives in Greece. On Janding, he finds an 
immense concourse of the inhabitants employed in ce- 
lebrating the funeral rites of sixty matrons, who had 
precipitated themselves, with their children, from the 
summits of a crag, down a tremendous ravine, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Turks. This epi- 
sode is finely managed, and contains some of the most 
spirited lines of the poem, but it is long and “ lugu- 
bre,” and has nothing to do with Lord Byron. 


course immediately joins the armies of Insurgent 
Greece. After performing prodigies of valor, at the 
conclusion of a brilliant campaign, he retires from the 
rejoicings of the victors, to a deserted monastery, in 
the society of his daughter Ada, (the child whom he 
had saved,) and the only remaining father of the dis- 
persed Order. Here, though unafflicted by any de- 
cided malady, he finds that his days are fast ebbing 
from him; and becoming gradually weaker and weak- 
or, he breathes his last sigh in the arms of his daugh- 
ter. ‘The poem concludes nearly in the words of the 
last stanza of the Fourth Canto. 
Such is the rapid and imperfect sketch of the “Der- 
mier Chant du Pelerinage d’ Harold.” The few se- 
lections which we have made have not been taken 
from the finest part of the poem; indeed they were 
chosen rather with a view of illustrating the Byronian 
train of thought and expression which M. de Lamar- 
tine has managed to infuse into our own composi- 
tions; and we are inclined to think, that where he 
has been most original he has been also most suc- 
cessful. The finer passages we have left untouched: 
|the Farewell to Italy; the Verses to Homer; the Epi- 
sode of the Grecian Matrons; the last days of Harold 
in the monastery; and his Dream the night before his 
Death,—all of these are strictly original and full of 
poetry. : 


SHERIDAN. 
Sheridan was not a little sought after as a compan- 
ion, though he was far from excellently companion- 


 Flipging its dusky shadow the deep;”” 


able; though he was sometimes talkative till he was 


War is raging in the Morea; and Childe Harold of} 


almost troublesome, and tenacious till he was rude; 


though he was more remarkable perhaps for hiding 
ignorance than showing knowledge. His forte was 
anecdote; his foible, its under repetition: His pro- 
fessional merits, if no more is said about them than 
they deserved, will be in a small compass. Such is 
the magic of fine writing, it can make us think almost 
as it please. Churchill had given Sheridan some 
current praise, and so people were contented to take 
him. But that wassoon over: for what has neither 
lustre nor weight, cannot long p ossibly pass. —Mir- 
ror of Taste. 


EARLY MARRIAGES, 


A medical correspondant of the Portland Patriot 
thinks it would be advantageous for females to pass 
their twenty-fifth year before they subject themselves 
to the cares and fatigues of a married life; as the 
constitution of afew women can be regarded as firm- 
ly established until after their twentieth year. Every 
female who does not have an offer to her taste previous 
to that age will applaud his advice; but such as may 
meet with husbands to their minds will judge of their 
own fitness, and laugh at the Doctor. 


A CHARACTER. 

Amongst the early friends of Charles Brockden 
Brown, was a young man of great beauty aud anima- 
tion, and of fascinating talents. After his death the 
subsequent sketch of his character was drawn by 
Brown :— | 

What a contrast between his actual deportment, 
and any notion of that deportment to be collected by 
a stranger from his letters! His letters to me are as 
confidential as letters can be, yet they form a picture 
totally the reverse of his conversation and his con- 
duct. He had no small portion of wit, and this pow- 
et was in part exercised in company; but the mo- 
ment he took up his pen to write a letter or an essay, 
he forgot all his mirth, became pensive, sentimental, 
and poetical. To hear him talk, one would think 
that he never had a serious moment in his life. He 
literally sung himself to sleep, and awakened in a 
burst of laughter. To see the effusions of his pen, 
one would imagine he was a stranger to smiles; 
that he was forever steeped in tears and wrapped in 
melancholy. Jn this there was nothing that deserv- 
ed to be called affectation or hypocrisy, since he cor- 
responded only with those with whom he was occa- 
sionally in the habit of conversing: and his tongue re- 
galed them with unceasing jests, with just as much 
sincerity as his pen saddened them with its austerity; 
er melted them with its pathos. His sonnets and let- 
ters talk almost altogether of love, and on this sub- 
ject no Petrarch was ever more tender, refined, and 
pathetic. The youth was for ever in love, and was 
all impassioned eloquence at the feet of an’ adored 
fair one; but his love was merely the exuberance of 
health and an ardent constitution, consequently his 
love was always bestowed upon the present object. 
After receiving a letter, full of the most doleful eulo- 
gies of some divine but refractory creature, and hint- 
ing his resolution to shake off the yoke of his inau- 
spicious stars, I have hastened to his chamber to con- 
sole him, and found him at a table presiding with in- 
finite satisfaction, and keeping the worthy crew that 
surrounded him in a constant roar. Such was my 
friend and such were his letters. His tongue and his 
pen, his actions and his written speculations, were as 
opposite to each other as the poles. 


Socrates learned to play on musical instruments 
in his old age; Cato, at eighty, thought proper to 
learn Greek; and Platarch, almost as Iate in life, 
Latin. 
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ve ORIGIN AL. champions of a presidential candidate, to the 


{For'the Philadelphia Album. |] 


TO —— OF CUBA. 


They tell me that thy clime is fair, 
And that its tropic sun is bright, 
That orange flowers perfume the air, 
And stars of splendor watch o’er night: 
But tell. me dearest, can it be 
That there man sighs for liberty ? 


They say the maidens of that land, 
Have brows of beauty, eyes of love, 
And gentle speech, and small, soft hand, 
And all that can young bosom’s move; 
But tell me dearest, can it be 
That every thing save man is free? 


They tell me that the night air breathes 
O’er many a flower, that to the moon 
Diaplay their richly scented wreaths; 
And that the wild bird pours his tune— 
But tell me love--how can there be 
Aught chain’d mid nature’s revelry ? 


They say that ’neath the evening star 
The tale of love is whisper’d sweet, 
And that the lightly strung guitar 
Is touch’n by youth, at beauty’s feet: 
But tell me love—how can there be 
Bondsmen, ’mid such festivity ? 


They tell me that my land is wild, 

And rude, and bleak, its bold hills rise; 
But surely nature’s eye hath smil’d 

Amid the blue of our bright skies; 
And well I know that here we see, 
The hand, heart, lip, alike all free. 


“They say my home has features stern; 
But its broad rivers wildly rush, 

And oh! how sweet through grasses fern, 
Its little fairy fountains gush: 

And here, however rough he be, 

The forest’s son is proudly free. 


They tell me, that the maiden’s here 

Are dim of brow and cold of mien; 
But search ye for a lingering year, 

And where on this green earth are seen, 
Such noble looks, such smiles of glee, . 
Such eyes of sweet serenity. 


Then dearest, leave thy tropic clime, 
And dwell amid our hills and streams; 
And I will love thee, until time 
Shall still all life’s fond, fever’d dreams-- 
And we my cherish’d one will be, 
-Belov’d and loving, blest and free !— 


HENRIQUETA. 


=. |sions, they are the mediums for the further- 


WEDNESDAY; NOVEMBER 28, 1827. 


NEW AGENTS. 
‘R. Meacham, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
John Bessent, Savannah, Geo. s 


Mr. Robert D. Hart will transact any busi- 
ness connected with this establishment, in N, 
York, and Mr. Edward F. Brown, will act ina 
sitailar capacity at Washington City. 


PUBLIC EXCITEMENT. 


‘Zeal for a public cause, is apt to breed 
passions in the hearts of virtuous persons, to 
which the regard of their own private interest 
would never have betrayed them.” The above 
sentence is an aphorism from Lavater, and we 
never knew its truth to be more strikingly ex- 
amplified than at the present moment of poli- 
tieal excitement. Men who were before re- 
markable for their suavity of observation, and 
tearfulness of participetion in public discus- 


manifest distress of themselves as well as to 
the detriment of their pacific reputations.— 
The public press is, with few exceptions, vio- 
lently devotcd to some lauded idol, and whilst 


¢ |trigues, for the expression of passionate pre- 
= |judices and misrepresented details of actions 


he is painted in the brightest colours as de- 

serving the honours of a demi-god, his rival for 

office is lashed with the tongue of ridicule and 

slander, and degraded to a lower situation in 

principle than would be assigned to a demi- 

devil. Among a nation of dignified and delibe- 

rating people, it is surprising that such a per- 

version of the proper uses of the press should 
ever have taken place. That men who are 
candidates for the most important] and ele- 
vated offices in the gift of the people, should 
be publicly villified and accused of almost 
every crime that may degrade the human cha- 
racter, is a matter not only of surprise, but of 
the deepest regret. We have heard the “li- 
verty of the press” spoken of as the watch- 
word of freedom, and commended as the firm- 
est pillar on which the fabric of our republican 
rights and privileges could be reared. But we 
are of the-opinion that the liberty of the press, 
and the calumnies indulged in by office-seek- 
ing demagogues,are essentially different things. 
Men of firm principles and honest patriotism, 
should discountenance the first political strata- 
gem brought in requisition by an editor, as 
soon as falsehood should be discovered as its 
base, and impudence, however closely woven 
with sophistry and talent, as its supporters.— 
By this measure such vile resources for advo- 
cating the cause of any candidate, would im- 
mediately become impotent in the hands of 
their agents, and redound rather to the discre- 
dit of those they attempted to support. In- 
stead of this measure being pursued, however, 
political desperadoes bring forward a host of 
calumnies to oppose the election of men whom 
they would consider it no delight to honour; 

and men of principle who have the good of 
their country at heart as the paramount con- 
sideration, by the present policy of the times, 
are compelled to resort to a similar course of 
fabrication and ridicule to sustain the preten- 
sions of the candidate they advocate. If this 
is not perverting the liberty of the press to 

purposes most vile and degrading, we Irtve an 

erroneous conception of the sense in whiclr 
that phrase should be applied. What is gain- 
ed by this method of proceedure? Instead of 
public journals being records of truth and sin- 

cerity, in which the general mass of the com- 

munity may rely,—instead of their being de- 
voted exclusively to giving a true picture of 
the complexion of the times from which all 

classes of people might gather correct impres- 


once of corrupt measures and political in- 


and motives. 

It is true there are honourable excotio ns 
even among those who declare themselves in- 
fluenced in favour of a popular candidate, but 
whilst they advocate his cause with a decision 
and an energy truly creditable to their zeal 
aud independence, they detract nothing from 
the character and understanding of his ri- 
val. How much more honourable would it 
be to the conductors of public taste in this 
country, as well for the reputation of the na- 
tion as for thier individual credit, if in- 
stead of employing calumny and violence in 
the advocacy of their favourite, tliey would ex- 
ercise dispassionate argument and deliberating 
patriotism. If a man’s talents entitle him to 
so high an eminence as is the landmark of the 
present struggle, why detract from the lustre 
of our national galaxy of mind for the unjust 
exercise of party spirit. And if services done to 
the nation, and life periled’ and health was 
ted in devotion to those services—if there are 


sion, are now compelled to stand forth the’ 


and he that is forever talking of himself and 
his possessions, can never justly estimate the 
performances of another. There is nothing 
which exposes a man to ridicule sooner than 
this foible, and nothing which detracts so 
largely from the independence and dignity of 
his reputation. Modesty in literature, as well 
as in all other matters of life, is a most com- 
mendable virtue, and gives a polish to virtuous 
actions, which will give defiance to the carp- 
ings of envy and the slanders of malice. 


the individual by adducing petty disqualifica- 
tions of passion, when nothing but ferment 
and fabrication inspire their accusations. We 
are no politicians ourselves and we feel no in- 
terest in the present struggle but such as citi- 
zens of a free republic should feel, but we re- 
ally do lament the ravages which party spirit 
and a desire to be on the successful side at the 
end of the race, have made in the patriotic 
principles and discerning minds of many of 
our editors. In conclusion, we give the follow- 
ing opinion from a celebrated author, as an apt 
delineation of party spirit and its effects: ‘A 
furious party spirit, when it rages with vio- 
lence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; 
and when under its greatest restraints breaks 
cut in ealumny, detraction and a partial ad- 
ministration of justice—In a word it fills a na- 
tion with spleen and rancor, and extinguishes 
all the seeds of good nature, compassion and 
humanity.” 


Most of tha Senators and Representatives 
are on their way to Congress and the various 
seats of State government. The ensuing ses- 
sion will determine many queations of great 
importance to the interests of the people. The 
services of the Revolutionary soldiers, the Sys- 
tem of Bankruptcy, a new Tariff, and several! 
other questions of weight and consideration, 
will be agitated in the National Assembly. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature will doubtless 
afford much of their attention to internal im- 
provement, in the shape of canals, railroads, 
manufactures, &c. The poor laws, the mili- 
tia system, which calls loudly for reformation, 
and the propriety of removing the seat of gov- 
ernment to this state will each demand cun- 
siderable notice. The latter business we think 
of much importance, and would prove extreme- 
ly serviceable to the general interests of Penn- 
sylvania. Of course much opposition will be 
made by the Western members. It should be 


met with liberality and contested with perse- 
verance. 


PANACEAS. 


Among other wonderful discoveries in which 
the nineteenth century has proved fertile, is 
that of panaceas. There may now be obtain- 
od a remedy for almost every disease incident 
to human nature, and we may safely antici- 
pate, according to the prophecies of medical 
men, that the time willsoon arrive when death 
itselfshallbe no more. Indeed it issomewhat 
surprising that notwithstanding the innumera- 
ble infallibles which now may be obtained for 
the prevention of disease, that the average 
deaths throughout the world, even allowing for 
the increase of the population, do not de- 
crease. There is a remedy for every malady 
to be had now, from a slight cold to the gal- 
loping (a technical phrase) consumption. The 
following beautiful stanzas are the production 
of a gentleman who places,M, D. after his 
name, and are the conclusion of an address to 
the public, setting forth the valuable infallibili- 
ties of a recently discovered preparation call- 
ed ** The Universal Syrup:”-- 


*¢ The Lord is good and kind to all, 

I invite the afflicted to give mea call, 

Some have money and some have none, 

I give you all an invitation to come. 

Those that are afflicted and will convince me 
they are not able to buy, 

I will give to them medicine and let them try 
The Lord is my preceptor and has given unto 


IRON ORE. 

By an Ohio paper we perceive that immense 
quautities of iron ore have been discovered ad- 
jacent to the Ohio river, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Lawrence and Portsmouth counties. 
The beds are said to be exhaustless and the 
quantities of wood and stone coal in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood exceedingly abundant. 
Some of the castings have been tested aud 
found superior to those derived from the 
neighbourhood of Pittsburg. This must prove 
a valuable accession to the manufacturing in- 
terests of the neighbouring country, and if pro- 
perly managed we should say that a lucrative 
trade might be carried on with advantage 
down the Ohio river and over the adjoining 
states, from these beds of iron ore. 


RAILWAYS. 

By the French Journals we discover the 
commencement of two new railways on an ex- 
tensive plan; one in Austria, which is nearly 
completed, and another in France. The for- 
mer is to extend from Freystadt, in upper 
Austria, to Badweis in Bohemia. The dis. 
tance is thirty five miles, and forms a commu- 
nicating passage between the Danube and the 
Maldaw. The other will lead from Lyons, in 
France, to St. Ettienne. Both of these medi- 
ums of communication will be attended with 
infinite labour, but the anticipated advantages 
will be paramount to all difficulties. 


me 

And I feel myself bound to give unto thee.” 
If the syrup is as sweet as the poetry, we 
should think it an antidote for most cases of a 
melancholy nature, at all events. 


PEDANTRY. 


A man who has been brought up among 
books, and is able to talk of nothing elsé, is a 
very indifferent com anion, and what we call 
a Pedant—But, methinks we should enlarge 
the title, and give it to every one that does not 
know how to think out of his profession, and 
particular way of life.—Addison. 


There is no greater bore under heaven than 
a man who is eternally conversing of his own 
productions Even admitting they possess ex- 
traordinary merit, it is a miserable specimen 
of modesty to bring their qualities forward at 
every opportunity for discussion. We are fa- 
miliar with several of these literary pretend- 
ers, and have had our patience exhausted more 
than once by their incessant harangues upon 
matters in which nobody could take any inter- 
est but themselves. It is a species of vanity 
so disgusting to the observer, that he seldom 
can so fully appreciate the beauties of a work 
after they have been pointed out to him and 
complimented upon by their author, than if 
they were otherwise brought under his consi- 
deration. Besides, it detracts much from the 
elevated opinion in which his character would 
be held, if instead of inviting notice to himself 


personally, he would avoid any comments of} gratitude. It would seem impossible that be- 


The article under the head of French litera- 
ture will be found interesting to our readers. 
The extracts from the work of the talented 
young Frenchman do honour to his genius. 
The essay on the “ Intellectual character 0! 
females since the days of Elizabeth,” winch is 
concluded in our present number is also a good 
article. We take pleasure in recommending 
its perusal to that portion of the community 
who take an interest in these things. We are 
indebted to its author and should be pleased 
hear from hin frequently. 


INGRATITUDE. 
There is no shape which vice can assume 
more detestably repugnant to the principles of 
a mall, and more justly reprehensible than io- 


any thing in the balance held out by the hands 
of justice, why detract from the patriotism of 


the merits or demerits of his own works. Pe-/ ings of cultivatéd minds, and endowed by n@- 
dantry ig almost synonymous with egotism, ture with an unusual allotment of understand- 
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a could in the coldness of calculating vil- | great ple, would be spared, and every te-| are engaged at the Chatham theatre.. Clara}. There is no truthin the report that Hydra 


Jainy, and unnatural revenge, stab the reputa- 
tion of an individual to whom they were under 
peculiar and extensive obligations. It is dis- 
gusting to a generous soul to contemplate a 
picture of such hideous duplicity, of such at- 
trocious debasement. Yet there are such 
human wolves prowling amid the public com- 
munity, and fawning with the smiles of the 
parasite upon the unwary, till charity is ex- 
hausted, and then hurling the dagger of slan- 
der at the fair fame of the individual on whose 
bounty they have existed with the thankless 
and malignant exultation of a demon. These 
remarks are not exaggerated. From a source 
that is indisputable we have heard a story that 
would disgrace the character of a Robespiere. 
The individual who would have blasted the 
reputation of a philanthropist, one who had 
taken him beneath the shelter of his domicil 
and had shared with him in kindness the best 
that his means afforded, is at this moment 
mingling with men of character in this city, 
and by the mere force of impudence, assuming 
to himself the rights and privileges of a re- 
spectable citizen. Is not the assassin of re- 
putation worse than the midnight murderer? 
Is not ingratitude superadded to slander worse 
than theft? In a moral point of view no body 
will dispute it. Yet we know men who make 
villians of this description their confidants, 
their associates, knowing and acknowledging 
them to be infamous; yet these very men 
would consider themselves insulted were you 
to enumerate among their companions a thief! 
This is what the world calls principle. 


We subjoin a specimen of English wit. It 
has been poured fourth at the expense of our 
brethren of Gotham. We are frequently 
amused at the importance with which our 
neighbours announce trifling events in the 
commercial emporium, and are surprised that 
they do not more frequently meet with a ridi- 
culous reception. In the present case howev- 
er John Bull has overstepped his penetration, 
and taken a jest for serious earnest, if indeed, 
the paragraph which he attempts to laugh at 
appeared originally this side of the water. In 
many cases the English editors manufacture 
a paragraph of similar description, and then 
unfold their mighty ingenuity in commenting 
upon the subject, much to the entertainment 
of their readers, as well as the edification of 
themselves. The extracts run as follows: 


A Genuine Yankee Paragraph.-—“* House 
Launching.— The launching of the two brick 
houses in Garden-st. was completely success- 
ful. They were moved nearly ten feet, occw- 
pied at the time by their tenants, without having 
sustained any injury. The preparations were 
the work of some time: the two buildings hav- 
ing been put upon ways, or into acradle, were 
easily screwed on a new foundation. The in- 
ventor of this simple and cheap mode of moving 
tenanted brick buildings, is entitled to the 
thanks of the public, Jn the course of time, it 
is likely that houses will be put upon ways at 
brick or stone quarries, and sold as ships are, 
to be delivered in any part of the city—American 
paper.” 

“In the course of time” we really do not 
know whatis to happen in America. Jona- 
than promises to grow so big, and to do-such 
wonders in a day or two, that no bounds can 
be placed to his performance in the future 
tense. Every thing will of course be on a scale 
of grandeur in proportion to his country,which 
as he observes in his travels in England, is 
“bigger and more like a world,” than our 
boasted land; instead, therefore, of going about 
in confined, close carriages, as people do here, 
the Americans will rattle through the streets 
to their routs and parties in their houses. One 
tenanted brick building will be driven up to 
the door of another. A further improvement 
may be here suggested. Jonathan is fond of 
chairs with rockers, that is, chairs with a cra- 
dle bottom, on which he see-saws himself as 
he amokes his pipe, and fuddles his sublime 
faculties with liquor. Now, by putting a house 
on rockers, this trouble and exertion of the in- 
dividual on a scale so small and unworthy of a 


nant of a brick building would be rocked at the 
same time, and by one common piece of ma- 
chinery. ‘The effect of a whole city nid-nid- 
nodding after dinner, will be extremely magni- 
ficent and worthy of America. As for the fea- 
sibility of the thing, nothing can be more ob- 
vious. If-houses can be put upon cradles for 
launching, they can be put upon cradles for 
rocking; and if tenants do not object to being 
conveyed from one part Of the city to another 
in they mansions, they will not surely take 


fright at an agreeable stationary see-saw in 
them.—London Paper. 


Now it would be a difficult matter to disco- 
ver who possesses the most wit, Jonathan or 
John Bull. After the Thames tunnel, we 
shall not be surprised at the success of any 
undertaking by our ancient friends. But itis 
a mean spirit in a father to ridicule the ad- 
vancement of his child, and we are inclined to 
think the London writer no true son of **Old 
England.” 


A new work has been proposed for at Wash- 
ington, to be called ** The American Museum 
of Arts and Sciences.” Its plan of arrange- 
ments are extensive, and if the real value of 
its contents are in accordance with those an- 
ticipated, it will prove an excellent periodical. 

‘The Lyceum” for November is published. 

A volume of poems has been published in 
England called * Solitary Hours.” They-are 
by a lady whose name has not yet been ascer- 
tained. The extracts we have seen possess 
extraordinary poetical merit, and would do 
credit to an experienced writer. 

‘The North American,” a weeklv miscel- 
lany formerly published at Baltimore, has been 
discontinued. 

‘¢ Washington’s Letters” will be put to press 
in the course of a few weeks. A person isat 
present soliciting subscriptions in this city. 

A newspaper is about to be established for 
the benefit of the Cherokees. It will be ealled 
‘¢The Cherokee Phenix,” and be under the 
direction of Elias Bondinot. 

We have received some of the early numbers 
of the ‘* Maine Patriot.’ It is published at 
Augnsta, and has a handsome appearance. 


THEATRICAL. 

We witnessed the representation of ** Town 
and Country,” and the new farce “ Cherry 
Bounce,” on Saturday evening. Mr. Wood 
personated Reuben Glenroy ina masterly man- 
ner. We have seldom seen this gentleman to 
more advantage, althougli the general casting 
of the characters was not made with that dis- 
crimination which is usually exercised by Mr. 
Wemyss. Mr. Wood was deservingly applaud- 
ed in various situations of the character. The 
scene with his father after the elopement of 
Rosalie was discovered, was particularly ex- 
cellent. Miss Warren as Rosalia Sommers, ac- 
quitted herself with her usual diffident merit, 
and Mr. Jefferson made some hits that could 
not be excelled, Afterthe first piece a duett 
was song by Miss E. Jefferson and Master Mer- 
cer. It was executed in a most charming man- 
ner, and the applause even after it had heen 
repeated was deafening. The farce of Cherry 
Bounce, is an entertaining trifle, and will con. 
veniently bear repetition. Mr. Southwell and 
Miss Emery continue to elicit admiration.—- 
Their various performances are characterised 
with improvement at every re-appearance.— 
Last evening a debutante appeared as Virginius. 
He is a young man of respectability and taste. 
We have not as yet heard of his success. Fa- 
zio will be repeated this evening. 

Mr. Forrest has been re-engaged at Boston. 

Miss Rock and Miss George have,been per- 
forming during the past week at the Bowery.— 
The latter lady is accounted the best vocalist, 
the former appears to most advantage in gen- 
teelcomedy. Mrs. Entwisle and Miss Twibill, 


Fisher is still at Boston. The Statesman of 
that city, says “she displays a versatility of 
talent which requires only to be seen to be ad- 
mired. 

Young Kean completely failed as Norval on 
his first appearance at Drury Lane. The Lon- 
don Times says that it wasthe most inefficient 
personation ef the character ever exhibited.— 
The house was filled to overflowing and the au- 
dience was completely disappointed, 


SUMMARY. 
A poor, but honest porter in this ciiy, recent- 
ly returned $1500 to a lad who had lost it, 
which he had picked up in the street, 


The daughters of Mr, James Wollastor, of 
Marlborough, in Pennsylvania, have succeeded 
in making excellent sewing silk, from the pro- 
duction of worms of their own raising--from 
800 cocoons they make 100 skeins of silk, 


It is not yet two years since the bill authoriz- 
ing the commencement of the Pennsylvania 
Canal was introduced into the legislature of 
this state; and now, more than 200 miles of 
canal, are under contract! 


Jefferson City.—A new city, thus designated, 
has been founded on Mount Prospect, in New 
Jersey. The event was celebrated onthe 12th 
inst. It is contemplated to make the new city 
a place of fashionable summer resort, prepara- 
tory to which a hotel is building there. It is 
distant about fourteen miles from New York 
and five from Newark. 


Glass being a non-conductor of lightning, it 
is suggested that were farmers to put only an 
inverted broken bottle on the conical top of 
their hay and wheat stacks, fewer instances of 
their being destroyed by lightning would oc- 
cur.—-Bath Chronicle. 


Our Minister to Chili—On the 31st of July 
last, Mr. Alien, Minister for the United States 
at Chili, took leave of the Vice President, and 
the Authorities of that Republic, at St. Jago, 

reparatory to his embarking for this country. 
Mir S. Larned was at the same time recogniz- 
ed as Charge d’ Affairs. 

A writer in the Norwich Courier reco m- 
mends the establishment of a Rail Road from 
that City, to connect with the Rail Road from 
Boston to the Hudson, if made. 


Session of Congress.—The first Session of 
the 20th Congress will begin on Monday the 
3d of December. 


The names of the sufferers by the great fire 
at Mobile, are published. The number of 
buildings destroyed was169. The loss is vari- 
ously estimated at from half a million to a 
million of dollars. 


LONDON, Oct. 4, 

The Moniteur of Tuesday, statesthat the 
Egyptian fleet, to the number of 100 sail, enter- 
ed Navarino on the 3d of September. It was 
accompanied by between 40 and 50 Austrian 
vessels. If this report proves correct, we may 
safely predict the immediate commenccment of 
hostilities. 

Affairs are coming toa crisisin Spain. The 
Rebels appear too strong for the King in whose 
name they took up arms. In fact all parties 
seem to have no intelligible object in the war- 
fare now desolating that wretched country. 
The struggle is no longer between Servile and 
Liberal, but Serviles are opposed to Serviles, 
and Ultras to Apostolicals. In short, all the 
seeds of the confusion sown in Spain by the de- 
leterious influence of the English Ex-ministers— 
the Eldon, Londonderry, and Bathurst policy— 
are now in full termination, and the social soil, 
heaving and bursting in all directions, gives 
strange intimation of the redundent harvests of 
evils which time is preparing for the sickle. 
Looking prospectively, we are sorry for this, 
since nothing but an entire revolution and an 
extinction of monastic privileges, will ever fit 
— for the appreciation or ie possession of 
iberty. 

The intelligence from the frontiers of Navarre 
up to September 22d, states, that the Viceroy, 
in conjunction with the French General, who is 
in command at Pampeluna, had taken evéry 
measur€ to maintain tranquility in that province 
audits environs. Several Guierilla Chiefs had 
held a council at Estella, for the purpose of in- 
citing the inhabitants to rise enmasse, but it ap- 
peers the Navarians would not join them. 


his age. 


had been attacked by the Egyptian fleet. An 
express reached London late in the afternoon” 
of the 4th; with news that the Egyptian troops 
had landed at Navarino to the number of 5000 
men, 


Prince Metternich.--It is stated in a letter 
‘from Vienna; that this distinguished nobleman, 
the greatest diplomatist in Europe, is about to 
lead a plebeian to the altar, in the person of 
Mademoiselle De Leykam. ‘She is the daugh- 
ter of a female French Opera dancer—young, 
and very pretty. All the Austrian aristocracy 
are In Commotion at this misalliance. It is 
even said that the credit of this powerful di- 
plomatist may be shaken by the circumstance. 


The Enterprise, Greek steamer, has an ap- 
paratus by which two hoggsheads of boiling 
water per minute can be thrown on an enemy. 


It is reckoned that there are 15,000 deaf and 
dumb persons in France, of whom only 500 re- 
ceive education. The rest remain untaught, 
and, according to a late decision, are consider- 
ed unaccountable for their actions, as not 
knowing right from wrong. 


Accounts from Alexandria are to the 21st of 
August, at which time nothing were known of 
the determination of the Pacha. Major Crad- 
ock reached there onthe 8th withthe Treaty. 
—The Pacha had set out for Cairo. The E 
gyptian fleet sailed on the 5th of August. 


The report of the guns fired by the French 
frigate La Circe, in the harbor of Norfolk, on 
the 11th inst. was distinctly heard at Elizabeth 
City, (N. C.) distance in a direct line about 
forty miles. 


The Mexican Congress has appropriated 
15,000 dollars to defray the expenses of Com- 
missioners to examine and report upon the 
boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, The Commissioners have not yet 
left the capital for their place of destination. 


The European Ambassadors were still at the 
Turkish Capital and every thing was quiet. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Adelbert’s” pretty effusion shall be at- 
tended to in our next. 

‘* Manlius,” ‘* Colonquit,” Junius,” 
Clio,” and ‘* Quinsigamond,” are received 
and shall be attended to as soon as we find a 
moment’s leisure, 

** Oriental Pastorals, No. 3.” shall appear 
forthwith. 

**Reuben’s” Essay on Literature cannot be 
admitted. He is palpably deficient in a know- 
ledge of the subject he attempts to discuss. 

“* Beauty,” a parody, is not sufficiently 
chaste to appear in our columns. 

_ “Wellford,” can receive an answer to hie 
inquiries on application at this office. 
Several valuable communications are on 
file for insertion. 
The poetry on our first page by Moore and 
Campbell, which is extracted from the Lon- 
don Forget Me Not, shows that even these 
great poets sometimes produce verses that 
would do little honour to a school-boy. 


MARRIAGES. 


In City, on Tuesday evening, 
by the Rev. Mr. Ryland, Gapt. J. P. Taylor, of 
the U. S. Army, to Miss Evelina A. daughter 
or the Hon. John M’Lean, Post-Master-Gene- 
ral. 
On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Meyer, 
Mr. George W. Burgess, to Miss Sophia Elea- 
nor Saurman, only daughter of Mrs. Rosannah 
Saurman, all of this city. 
On Sunday evening last, Mr. Thomas Thorn- 
burg, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Fran- 
cis W. Bolgiano, Esq, al] of Baltimore, 
At Bellfont, on Tuesday last, Mr. William 
Eckert, to Miss Rebecca Loveall, . 
On the same day, Mr. W. Merill, of Clear- 
field county, to Miss Hannah Peters, of Boggs 
township, Centre county. 
On Thureda the 8th inst. Joseph F. Quay, 
Esq. to Miss Mary Fleming, all of Lycoming 
county. 


DEATHS, 
On Sunday, the 25th inst. + 
ter of J Dillon. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Conrad Poat, of the 
Northern, Liberties, at an advanced age. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Cornelius B. Durant. 
On Monday the 19th inst. in Greenwich, 
N. J. Mr. Jo Roseberry, in the 68th year of 


_ Fr eneh Navy.—On the first of January next, 
it 1s estimated that France will have afloat 39 
ships hg the line, 35 frigates, and 194 smaller 
vesse 


M rs. Sarah 


On ta 4 Sacre in the 64th year of her age 
ollingshead. 
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otherwise amiable character of many of your young 
companions. I have frequently observed, especially 
in very young ladies, a desire of being thought witty 
or smart, this desire unaccompanied by the quickness 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 


Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

The amiable candour with which you, my dear 
Selina, have always received the advice which lon- 
ger experience has enabled me from time to time to 
address to you, encourages me to proceed. I wish 
to see you entirely amiable, and cannot, without 
pain, observe in you any of thosé foibles, not to give 
them a harsher name, which frequently obscure the 


of perception and brilliancy of imagination, which 
alone can give a charm to wit, urges them too fre- 
quently to say many absurd things, entirely out of 
place, and remarkable only for their silliness, and 
the want of candour they evince. These would-be 
witty young ladies attack with their feeble weapons 
all their absent companions; sometimes not even 
sparing those who may be present, and not unfre- 
quently aiming their pigmy arrows at those who 
from seniority of years and longer experience in 
matters of taste and judgment, are entitled to their 
respect. Although totally inexperienced, and con- 
sequently unqualified to judge of literary matters, 
1 have known them to attack, without mercy, an 
essay or a poem, the production of authors who have 
received the stamp of public approbation, and while 
they imagined themselves extremely knowing and 
witty, they were only exposing their own ignoranee 
and want of judgment.—These peurile attempts at 
criticism, may certainly elicit a smile, but it can ne- 
ver be the smile of approval: and in my opinion a 
young lady never appears to so little advantage as 
when indulging in them—that higher species of sar- 
eastic wit which she endeavours to imitate, might 
make her more feared but conld never make her ap- 
pear more ridiculous. Yaur own candid mind, my 
dear Selina, will at once perceive the origin of my 
present remarks. Your naturally gay temper and 
quick perception, has led you not unfrequently to 
smile at the attempts at wit indulged in by your ju- 
venile friends, when I am certain that a moment’s 
reflection would have led you to express your decid- 
ed disapprobation of remarks which were intended 
to cast ridicule on absent friends, either of their 
manners, appearance, or conversation, or all com- 
bined. The inconveniences attending this fondness 
for ridicule, are sometimes greater than you are 
aware of. A proof of the truth of what I say, may 
be found in the instance I shall now adduce, and 
which came under my own observation. 


Amelia possessed an agreeable person, and in 
some degree, a cultivated mind; her manners were 
genteel, and her disposition mild and amiable, when 
no opportunity presented of making a display of her 
wit, but she had contracted such a habit of laughing 
at, and criticising her associates, that it had become 
a part of herself: and I scarcely ever was in company 
with her that I was not pained by her observations, 
made with the utmost thoughtlessness, and certainly 
without either sense or judgment; sometimes the 
dress of a friend was the object of remark, or she 
would point out some inaccuracy in manner or con- 
versation, and these remarks were accompanied by 
mimickry, titternine aod all the etcetra of witty school 
cirls—tiil at leng' h Ainelia became absolutely tire- 


sume. Tt was fatig.i%. ‘> be in her society, her hear- 


ers knew that her ridicule did not possess sufficient 
force to injure the persons thus attacked; and that it 
generally recoiled on herself, yet such a constant 
succession of silly remarks, all tending to the same 
object, however insignificant, will of course become 
wearisome; even if we set aside the unamiable pro- 
pensity, which gives rise to them.—Instead of the 
modesty and gentle forbearance, which is so beauti- 
ful in all females, and so natural in the young; the 
friends of Amelia were shocked by observing that she 
considered herself competent to decide, and privileg- 
ed to ridicule every one that did not happen exactly 
to hit her own fancy—those who were most inclined 
to love her, in time avoided her society, for they 
could not feel themselves secure from her ridicule, 
and would not inflict pain on their own feelings, by 
witnessing such improper conduct, or weary them- 
selves by combatting her folly. I think my dear 
girl I have now said sufficient to awaken your cau- 
tion, be not dazzled by the appearance @f wit, or led 
to encourage by your approval. such unbecoming and 
pernicious conduct in others; but always reflect, 
whentempted to ridicule your absent friends, whe- 
ther you would be satisfied that they should take 
the same liberties with you—never attempt to criti- 
cise either on subjects of taste or literature, till time 
and experience shall have enabled you to judge pro- 
perly of such matters, and then avoid all appearance 
of ridicule, which can seldom be productive of any 
thing except disgrace to yourself, and above all, my 
dear girl, 1 beg you to remember that these remarks, 
however imperfect in themselves, and thrown toge- 
ther without study, are dictated by sincere affection. 
H. M. 


- EMILY GEIGER. 


“Though now thy frail body in death is reclining. 
“Thy bright, spotless spirit with angels is shining; 
‘* Thy mild spirit left thee as pure as it found thee, 
‘“* Ere the cold cares of life spread their darkness around thee!” 


At the’time Gen. Green retreated before Lord 
Rawdon, from Ninety-Six, when he -had passed 
Broad River he was very desirous to send an order 
to Gen. Sumpter, who was on the Wateree, to join 
him, that they might attack Rawdon, who had now 
divided his force; but the Genéral could find no man, 
in that part of the state, who was bold enough to un- 
dertake sodangerous a mission. ‘The county to be 
passed through, for many miles, was full of blood- 
thirsty tories, who, on every occasion that offered, 
imbrued their hands in the bleod of the whigs. At 
length Emily Geiger presented herself to Gen. 
Greene, and proposed to act as his messenger, and 
the General, both surprised and delighted, closed 
with her proposal. He accordingly wrote a letter 
and delivered it, and at the same time communicated 
the contents of it verbally, to be told to Sumpter 
in case of accidents. *Emily was young, but as to 
her person or adventures on the way, we have no 
further information, except that she was mounted on 
horseback, upon a side-saddle; on the second day of 
her journey she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon’s 
scouts. Coming from the direction of Greene’s 
army, and not being able to tell an untruth without 
blushing, Emily was suspected, and confined toa 
room; aid as the officer in command had the modes- 
ty not to search her at that time, he sent for an old 
tory matren as more fitting for that purpose. Emily 
was not wanting in expedient, and as soon as the 
door was closed and the bustle a little subsided, she 
ate up the letter, piece by piece. After awhile the 
matron arrived, and upon searching carefully, no- 
thing was to be found of a suspicious nature, about 


-~ 


the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing. Sus- 


picion being thus allayed, the officer commanding 


the scouts suffered Emily to depart for where she 
said she was bound; but she took a rout some- 
what circuitous to avoid further detection, and 
soon after struck into the road leading to Sump- 
ter’s camp, where she arrived in safety. Emily told 
her adventure, and delivered Greene’s verbal mes- 
sage to Sumpter, who in consequence soon after join- 
ed the main army at Orangeburgh. Emily Geiger 
afterwards married Mr. Therwits, a planter on the 
Congaree. She has been dead thirty-five years; but 
it is trusted her name will descend to posterity 
among those of the patriotic females of the revolution. 


A FEMALE CHARACTER, 


Brunella takes every opportunity of insinuating 
that she has been, in her youth, greatly distinguished 
for her beauty. Her charms, however, whatever 
they have once been, are now entirely fled: but she 
still retains all the vanity, insolence and caprice, which 
ever attended the bloom of beauty, with the addition 
of that peevishness and ill humour which often ac- 
companies its decay. Her insolence, however, is only 
displayed to the unprotected, and her ill humour to 
her servants; for to her superiors she is always obse- 
quious, and to her equals she wears an everlasting 
simper of approbation. This woman’s benevolence 
is regulated by decorum; her friendship by conveni- 
ence; and all her affections by etiquette. Her heart 
has no concern in any of these matters. 

She is chaste, without being virtuous; because in 
her it proceeds from constitution, not sentiment.— 
Guarded by the breast-plate of frigidity, which, like 
the A&gis of Minerva, repels the shafts of love, she 


walks through life erect, and steady to the dictates of 


decorum and self-interest, without a slip or false step. 

Inexorable to all helpless females, who, from the 
frailty of nature or perfidy of man, are observed to 
totter, or even to stoop, in their progress, she insists 
that they should be forever excluded from the society 
of the upright; and if any person shows a disposition 
to palliate their errors, this outline of chastity quits, 
for a moment, the frail bird on whom she has pounced, 
and turns her envenomed beak against those who are 
for showing the smallest degree of mercy; and being 
freed by nature from any propensity to one particular 
frailty, she indulges, without bounds, in the gratifica- 
tion of envy, hatred, slander, haughtiness, and other 
vices of the same class, for which, from her childhood, 
she has discovered a decided taste. 


Although an English Countess sat for the above pic- 
ture, many years ago, we believe that there is more 
than one female, on this side the Atlantic, who would 
pass for the original. N. Y¥. Mirror. 


ON THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


On your conduct in the choice ofa husband de- 
pends your future happiness or misery, at least in 
this world, if not in the next. Sobriety, prudence, 
and good nature; a virtuous disposition, a good un- 
derstanding, and a prospect of being above the reach 
of want, ought never to be dispensed with in this 
matter: where the man is defective in any of these 
the woman is to be pitied. 

The man of pleasure is as much to be avoided as 
the illiterate clown; how agreeable soever he may 
appear to you abroad, he never can be long soat 
home; his happiness is only to be found in variety: 


the inconstancy of his mind, and the unevenness of 


his temper, make all his hours uneasy, which are not 
spent in some one diversion or another; in short, he 
is ever melancholy when he is not merry. A wise 


man would wish to marry his daughter to a man of 
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understanding, and other circumstances equal: there 
is certainly no comparison between a man of liberal 
education, and one who has not had that advantage. 
The unvaried conversation of the latter, soon be- 
comes insipid to a sensible woman; she is disappoint- 
ed to find, too late, nothing more agreeable therein, 
than in thecommon chit chat of her own sex; and it 
is happy if the loss of her esteem is not soon followed 
by that of her love: but the reflections of the former 
will ever furnish him with some new and pleasing 
discourse; his conversation will improve her mind, 
refine her taste, and better her judgment. The 
female who makes choice of a man of this turn, and 
with the qualities before mentioned, has certainly hap- 
piness in her power; and it ought to be her study to 
secure it by cheerfulness, neatness, modesty, and 
a constant endeavour to please. The reason of too 
many unhappy marriages, is frequently owing to the 
taking more pains to gain than to keep the heart of 
the man you admire; whereas the latter requires al] 
your prudence. Too much familiarity, the least ne- 
glect of the the rules of decency, either in dress or be- 
haviour, and other seeming trifles, frequently lose it, 
past recovery. 

Amanda is a female who to good sense, a fine per- 
son, and a great generosity of temper, joins affabi- 
lity, a remarkable engaging sprightliness, a quick 


sensibility both of favours and affronts, and a heart! 


susceptible of every tender impression: her spirits 
are indeed rather too great for the delicacy of her 
constitution, and, more through education than na- 
ture, she is rather too fond of dress and diversions: 
foibles which a sensible man would easily improve 
into virtues; into neatness and cheerfulness at home. 

Blessed with these accomplishments, Amanda has 

many admirers: and among the number, are Romeo 
and Philander. Romeo is possessed of a good per- 
son, an insinuating address, an enthusiastic heart, 
and a volatile disposition. Combined with these he 
possesses a mind of much intellectual discernment, 
and an increasing taste for letters. His circum- 
stances are easy, and his profession such as to ensure 
him competence and character. He is inclined to 
vanity, is too reckless of what the world calls moral 
reputation, is too generally an admirer of women, 
and participates so freely in what are styled the in- 
nocent pleasures of the town that his life is one con- 
tinual circle of amusements, which are only restrain- 
ed by the circumscribed limits of his fortune. His 
reputation among females is that of a hypocrite and 
‘libertine, but in this they do him great injustice, 
foralthough there may be much to condemn in the 
recklessness of his character, yet it proceeds more 
from his youth and the sprightliness of his disposi- 
ton, than from a depraved heart, for I believe that 
ho person ever loved a being with more intensity and 
devotion than Romeo does Amanda. 

Philander has good nature, a genteel person, a good 
iddress, and something very open and pleasing in his 
countenance. 

He is what may be termed a gent/e-man, and the 
most of the vices which stain his character, are those 
vhich his pliant nature has received from his dealings 
vith the world. He had come into a public commu- 
tity a perfect novice, unsophisticated in heart as well 
*s in manners, and it was not until he had more than 
once been the. dupe of the designing that he had 
found it necessary to clothe himself in the garb which 
shuts out the fraudulent intentions of villains. His 
disposition is of the kind that would render any wo- 
iin happy who could love him, while at the same 
‘me it is uncongenial with the romantic aspirations 
ofa &% high souled virgin.” 
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The passion of both lovers seems equally sincere, 
but is expressed very differently to the lady. Phi- 
lander discovers in her much to admire and much to 
condemn, The former he attributes to her nature, 
the latterto her education; and whilst the first is an 
untiring cause of admiration, the latter is equally so} 
of regret. He knows her disposition to be gentle 
and generous, and vainly imagines that should he be 
so fortunate as to obtain her hand, his assiduities and 
kindness may effect a favourable revolution in her 
temperoment. 

Romeo is so infatuated withthe peculiarities of her 
disposition, the intensity of her feelings, the spright- 
liness of her conversation, and the animation of her 
soul, that he mistakes for beauties what indeed are 
the imperfections of her mind. He is aware that she 
is as wilfully reckless as himself upon many occasions, 
and the pride of independence which is an inmate in 
her bosom, is so congenial with his own vain aspira- 
tions, that he is completely an enthusiast in infatua- 
tion. But still there is much in Amanda’s conduct 
offensive even to the partial observation of Romeo. 
This he has frequently told her of, and at the same 
time told her that if any thing under heaven would 
shaken his affections towards the woman he had se- 
lected as his wife, it would be deceit practised to- 
wards himself, or indelicate conduct permitted to be 
exercised towards her by another. Amanda is now 
debating with herself whether she will prefer the 
amiable character and gentle virtues of Philander, or 
the slavish adoration and fervent enthusiasm of Ro- 
meo.—Female Instructor. 


THE SYBIL’S SPELL. 


Clara was a well-educated and intelligent girl, but 
romantic to an extreme. In her ideas of honour, 
of friendship, of love, she was an enthusiast: but in 
her observance of them she was faithful and sincere. 
She was one of those sensitive creatures that seem 
born like sweet but transient flowers, which shed 
their fragrance and perish in their youth. Toa heart 
like Clara’s, love could not long be a stranger, nor 
could it be a passive inmate in ‘her breast. Her 
whole soul was fixed on one object. Her wishes, 
thoughts and actions, seemed to have but one ori- 
gin; but her love died, and her happinees died with 
him. By degrees she grew more calm, but a set- 
tled melancholy hung upon her heart, and her spirit 
was utterly broken. Colonel M 
point of leaving Spain, suggested to her father that 
change of scene might in some degree divert her 
thoughts from the dangerous channel which they 
had taken, and proposed that she should accompany 
his own family, to all of whom she was very much at- 
tached. The offer was accepted, and she came 
to England. The noise and gaiety of London, 
however, ill aecorded with her wounded feelings, 
and she felt gratified at accompanying her friends 
into Lincolnshire. As the autumn advanced, she 
used to wander out alone; and day after day she 
would sit on Ankborough-hill to watch the sun-rays 
fading over the sleeping waters, while she thought 
of her own bright land ,with its mountains and its 
streams sparkling and smiling in the golden light of 
sunset, and of one who was cold inhis grave, and 
then she would weep and return in sorrow to her 
home. Her beautiful form gradually wasted away 
beneath the strong influence of these feelings, and 
she became more and more wedded to solitude. One 
evening, as she was walking towards her favourite 
spot, an old gipsy, who was standing at the foot of 
the hill, accosted her.» The sybil had, no doubt, 
gained from Colonel-M’s domesticssome insight into 
the poor girl’s history, and, as Clara approached, 
she muttered, ina low and solemn tone— 


** The maid who repairs to Aukborough-hill 
When the stars are out, and the winds are still, 


Shall see a form, and shall hear a voice 
That will make her sorrowing heart Fejoice. 


| | And, if her lover died in a distant land, 


, when on the|\& 


On the green ‘gass turf, and look on the streams 

That dance in the light of the pale moon-beams; 

Let her fix her gaze, and hold her breath, 

And her lover will come from the realms of death, 

And sit with her when the winds are still 

And the stars are out upon Aukborougb-hill.” 
As she concluded, she drew towards Clara, and said, 
‘Let me tell your fortune, lady.” She then went 
on her way, and the maiden ascended the hill. A 
superstitious feeling crept over her as she reflected 
on the words of the gipsy, which increased as the 
evening advanced. Her thoughts were entirely en- 
grossed by them. The lowing of the cattle as they 
were driven home to their stalls, the tinkling bell 
that called the scattered sheep to the patriarch of 
the flock, the chime of the village clock, and the 
farewell song of birds, struk not upon her ear. The 
distant trees that reflected their autumnal tintson the 
bright waves; the quiet heavens with their progeny 
of clouds,the valleys and hills and streams,were not 
seen by her; she seemed like a statute placed among 
animated beings, and was,for a time, dead to the 
living charms of nature. Whilst ruminating on the 
lines she had heard, the sun went down, and the 
stars beganto speckle the blue sky. For the first 
time she raised her eyes, and bethought her of the 
sybil’s spell. The winds had sung themselves into 
tranquil slumbers, and the moon looked calmly on the 
sparkling waters beneath. Clara remembered the 
charm, and made three circles on the turf, held her 
breath, and fixed her gaze uponthe rivers. The 
night was far advanced, and Col. M. became alarmed 
that Clara had not returned home; but, knowing her 
favourite haunt, he repaired thither, and stole softly 
behind her without being observed. She was sitting 
on the grass, and speaking in a whisper to some one 
beside her, as the eolonel! at first thought; but he 
was soon satisfied that she was alone. As he stood 
there,he heard her say, ‘* You did not die then? Oh, 
Leon! how could you jest so with me? You have 
nearly broken my heart;.and had you not come now, 
I shoulud have been, to-morrow, cold and dead as 


think of sadness. ‘To be sure I do forgive you! Oh, 
yes! Nay, nay, you must not kiss me! We are not 
married yet, but we soon shall be; shall we not, my 
Leon? And we will go to our own country, where 
the olives grow, and the happy birds sing all day 
long in the citron groves. Oh, Leon, my heart is so 
full, and my head burns so; Iam too happy. Why 
is my father not here to meet you? I want to see my 
poor father, for I did not kiss him last night, and he 
will think that I have forgotten him. My eyes feel 
so heavy! No! no! not on your breast, the grass 
reen turf shall be my pillow!—and yet, again, } 
think I shall lie softer in your arms, my Leon, than 
on the cold ground.”—She sank with a sigh, upon 
the earth, and Col. M. hastily advanced to the spot 
wher she lay. Hespoke to her, but she gave no an- 
swer. Hetook her hand, but it returned not his 
pressure. The moonbeams fell on her pale and beau- 
tiful face, where a smile of tenderness still lingered, 
and the stars looked brightly upon her, but she felt 
not their power, and she saw not their light, for her 
heart was still, and her eyes were closed for ever.; 


MARRIAGE. 

Nature and Nature’s God smile upon the union 
that is sweetened by love and sanctified by law. 
Thesphere of our affections is enlarged, and our 
pleaures take a wider range. We become more 
important and respected among men, and existence 
itself is doubly enjoyed with this our softer self 
Misfortune loses half its anguish beneath the sooth- 
ing influence ef her smiles, and triumph becomes 
triumphant when shared with her. Without her 
what is man? a roving and restless being; driven at 
pleasure by romantic speculation, “and cheated into 
futile hopes—the mad victim of unmated passions, 
and the disappointed pursuer of fruitless joys. But 
with her he awakens to anew life. He follows a path 
—wider and nobler than the narrow road to self 
aggrandizement—that is scattered with more fra- 


Let her make three circles with her hand 


wae 


grant flowers, and illuminated by a clearer light. 


my hopes! but you are come to me, and I will not. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. 
It faut mourir on prendre la fuite. 


Haste, warrior haste, for it is not meet 
That here thou should’st longer stay, 
The desert is safe and thy steed is fleet, 
_ Haste warrior, haste away. 
Dost thou hear*that sound in the passing wind! 
’Tis the shout of revenge, for the foe is behind. 


Hark! louder it dwells—and the desert is far, 
And swift is the Arab band; 

- They will pierce thy heart, ere the evening star, 
Shall gleam on the trackless sand, 

And the morning ray of to-morrows sun, 

Thy breathless corse will gleam upon. 


The warrior gaz’d towards his native sky, 
’T was heavenly bright and fair, 
For the evening sun with its roseate dye, 
Was setting in glory there; , 
And he knew he must fly ere the west was dim, 
Or it ne’er again would shine for him. 


But the youthful form of a lady bright, 
O’er his fancy’s visioncame, 

And she seemed to weep that her gallant knight, 
- $hould shrink at a foman’s name, 
*T was the form of his love—of his own fair bride, 
And he scorn’d to fly in his high-soul’d pride. 


The sun had gone down, and the desert’s gloom, 
The planets had cheer’d away; 


And they shone on a lance and a broken plume, 
Where a warrior breathless lay. 

His lofty brow was cold and pale, 

And the midnight dew was on his mail. 


Oh! was it the form of tiat warrior brave! 
Did he fall by his foeman’s hand, 
Afar from the spot where the palm trees wave, 
In his own lov’d native land; 
Then his lady love—she must weep in vain 
For the safe retnrn of her knight again. 


HARP OF THE ISLE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 

ESSAY ON LOVE. 

*¢ What art thou, love?” the Ettrick Shepherd said; 
Oh! love what art thou? I again will say; 

Art thou some devil with mischievous head 

Bringing thy mar-all practices in play? 

To boast hereafter thou hast often led 

Great men and women on thy dubious way, 

Thou something which entrances—and defies 

Grave reason’s cool and calculating eyes. 


i know there are, who deep in ancient lore, 
Would analyse all passions of the mind; 
And make material what has heretofore, | 
Beenideem’d an essence, not to be defin’d— 
“ And love they say, is heavenly, no more 
Than any other person who is blind; — 
That it exists but in imagination, 
When fancy follows nought but her creation. 


Some say that it is bas’d' upon esteem— 

Some, that unless the object be imbued 

__ With metaphysics--and that mental beam, 

- Which dives in nature’s mysieries—to brood, 
Divine the causes of effects which seem 

Miraculous—it t not understood, 


not 


That sentimental sorrowing is not 


‘To be discover’d on this earthly spot. 


But I deny it all—I say that love 
Is an ethereal essence—that it flows * 
From some pure fount whose origin’s above, 
And worldly wisdom, thinks not of nor knows; 
That in the others fondness—if it proves 
_ Generous—and it certainly arose 
From feeling’s fountain—it is all content— 
Two souls are then in union even blent. 


But to define it! then the riddle runs; 
*Tis a chamelion, verily; its hues 


_ Now murky—now a galaxy of suns, 


Awakens ,or lightens that which it imbues—— 
The world’s approval and its knowledge, shuns, 

It weakens vice, moulds saints into its views, 
Makes the warm heart with bliss or sorrow swell, 
‘* What art thou, love?” indeed ’tis hard to tell. 


This much is certain—that a man may lay 
Plan after plan to gain a worldly station; 
A place his genius, prowess to display; 
But then that same thing, not of his creation, 
No schemes can further, wisdom can allay; 
It comes unasked, stirs up a botheration, 
Which business, polstics cannot abolish, 
All systems, order, it will sure demolish. 


And then it takes such hold upon the mind, 


In youth or age, in women, or in man; 
Tis pleasing, painful, boisterous, or refin’d, 
As is the person where it first began; 
Some drink old stingo, that they may be blind 
\ Bo its effects, and some have even ran 
Right mad about it—some read novels, plays— 


Some sing it from them—some weep all their days. 


But singing, weeping, drinking, ’tis the same; 
The drunkard sees the object in his sleep, 
The weeping maid whose soul is all in flame, — 
His image from before her cannot keep, 
The reading Solomon will blush for shame, 
To see his lassie round the letters creep, 
The miss who sings from morning until night, 
Ends verses with his name—then laughs outright. 
WILLY. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.]} 
TO 


‘¢ Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
*‘ Hide hearts where grief hath little left to learn; 


** And many a withering thought, lies hid not lost 
‘“*In smiles that least befit who wear them most,” 


Though the still waters of the lake 
May brighten in heaven’s sunny glow— 
: € waves as often take 
Their colour from the springs below! 
Then blame me not though dimm’d mine eye 
And sadness o’er my brow is spread, 
Like clouds between the earth and sky 
_ Or mists around the mountain’s head. . 


“?Tis hard to smile, when one could weep, 
“To when we would silent be, 


“*To wake when one should rather sleep: 
**And wake to agon 


** Yet such the lot by thoteentd cast 

“Who wander through this world of care, 
** And bend beneath each bitter blast, 

‘© Fo save them from despair.” 


{ know your hours of social mirth, 
Should not be saddened with my gloom, 
Though all the pleasant things of earth 
Have lost their fragrancy, and bloom! 
‘But cannot at all times controul 
The wasting warfare in my breast— 
Nor hide the weakness of the soul, 
Which will not taste of rest! 


Yet think not grief can e’er estrange : 

Affection from smiling band, 
Nor doubt though oft my cheek may change, 

That chill doth reach my heart or h 
“ if at times, I seem to be 
spirit wandering far from you, 
Let the bright veil of charity 2 ' 
hrow o’er — a kindred hue! 


An hour inay come, when from my lot 
These withering shadows will depart; 


And all past miseries forgot 
Joy rear her altar in my heart? 
- Till then look on me, as on one 
A pilgrim to some distant shrine, 
Whose path eve’s dew or morning sun, 
Refresh not—thus it its with mine. 


AGNES. 


| 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


SLOVENLY PENNANSHIP. 


An Italian gentleman wrote to his correspondant, 
wishing him to send him one or two monkeys; but, in. 
stead of writing the words one or two, he made use of 
the Arabic numerals, divided by the Italian o (or,) so 
thatthe order read thus—102 monkeys. His astonish- 
ment and vexation may be immagined, when at the 
return of his vessel he beheld above twenty men 
marching up to his mansion, escorting what seemed to 
be almost innumerable number of the ridiculous ani- 
mals he had written for aspecimen of, and read the 
following words, addressed to him by his agent;——*[ 
duly received you order for 102 monkeys,which I have 
been able only partially to execute, although 1 have 
given and offered very high prices—but your order has 
exhausted all that could be immediately procured, even 
those which could be procured from private individuals. 
I have sent, however, to Gibraltar and the coast of 


Africa, and hope to send you the remaininng 50 by the 
Santamaria.” 


CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


This famous individual possessed happiness of tem- 
per in the highest degree. As he was a manof gal- 
lantry, and despised all that wore the pedantic ap- 
pearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to 
be sold he was generally foremost to raise the auc- 
tion. Being an universal admirer of the fair sex, 
when he found one lady cruel, he generally fell in love 
with another, from whom he expected a more favor- 
able reception—if she too rejected his addresses, he 
never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining 10 
hopeless distress. He persnaded himself instead of 
loving the lady, he only fancied he loved her, and 80 
all was well again. When fortune wore her angriest 
look, and he was confined a close prisoner in the cas- 
tle of Valenciennes, he never attempted to support 
his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he pretend- 
ed to neither. He laughed at himself and hie per- 
secutor, and seemed pleased at his new situation. [n 
this manner of distress. though secluded from his 
friends, though denied all the amusements and even 
the conveniencies of life, teazed every hour by the 
impertinence of wretches who were employed to 
guard him, he still retained his good humour, laughed 
at their little spite, and carried the jest so far as io 
be revenged by writing the life of his jailor. 


INCREDIBLE STORY OF A HAWK. 


It happened one day that Abba Mirza, fatigued with 
hunting, sat down on the top ofa hill with a favourite 
hawk on his hand; he called for some water, and a cup 
was brought from a neighbouring spring; the hawk dash- 
ed the cup from the king’s hand as he was about to 
drink; another was sent for, butthe bird managed to 
spill it likewise; a third and forth shared the same fate. 
The monarch, in a rage, killedthe hawk. Before he 
had time to take another cup, one of his attendants 
noticed that the water was discoloured. This gave rise 
to suspicions; and the spring was found to have been 
poisoned with the venom of a snake, or some plant. 
Abba Mirza, inconsolable for his rashness in destoying 
the bird which had saved his life, built a dome to.bis 
memory, and is said to have often visited it.---Sketches 
of Persia. | 


x Nobody ventures upon the high sea of public life 
| without becoming sea sick sooner or later. 
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